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But in spite of these cynical criticisms and evil 
prognostications, and notwithstanding the deplora- 
ble apathy and restraint of our own people, the 
Conference is getting itself ready to be held. All 
the governments invited have taken the matter 
seriously — even more seriously than the peoples — 
and are appointing delegates from among their 
foremost men. Our government will send three 
able and experienced men, of whom it is said that 
Ambassador Andrew D. White will be one. Great 
Britain, the voice of whose Prime Minister is the 
most authoritative voice in the whole political world , 
has taken such an attitude toward the Conference as 
to make some measure of success an absolute cer- 
tainty. Lord Salisbury has appointed, as the head 
of the English delegation, Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
whose devotion to the principle of arbitration and 
efiorts to secure its permanent introduction into 
international institutions, especially into the rela- 
tions of Great Britain and the United States, are 
known by all. This appointment means that Great 
Britain goes to the Conference, not to quibble, not 
to put obstacles in the way of positive schemes, not 
to outwit Kussia, not to secure international recog- 
nition of the supremacy of the British fleet, but 
to throw the whole weight of her powerful influence 
in support of the aims for which the Conference 
has been called. 

The Czar himself has grown more serious and 
more determined as the date of the meeting ap- 
proaches. The favor with which his proposals have 
been received, both by governments and peoples, 
has greatly encouraged him. So has the support 
given him in many parts of his great empire. His 
position in the political world is an assurance of 
success. He is a young man with his future before 
him, and he feels that the judgment which will be 
meted out to him will depend upon the success or 
failure of his Great Design, now that he has launched 
it. John Morley has said that for a long time to 
come every public man will be judged by his attitude 
toward the Czar's manifesto and the Conference 
which he has called to relieve the world of the curse 
of militarism. Much more does the Czar himself 
feel that he is at the judgment seat of the world. 

Furthermore, every nation which enters the 
Conference will thereby assume its measure of 
responsibility for the success or failure of the delib- 
erations. It does not stand to reason that these 
nations representing all the enlightenment, the 
wealth and power of the world, will go to The 
Hague on this august and magnificent mission of 
peace, such a mission as never was entrusted to men 
before, and then either deliberately or accidentally 
and carelessly stultify themselves. Their delegates 
will meet, without any of the "pomp and circum- 
stance" of war, in the majestic quietness and delib- 



erateness of reason, and for a month, more or less, 
they will consider the great and difficult problems 
entrusted to them ; and the results, however limited 
they may be in scope, will be in reality, in their 
bearings in the future progress of the world, as 
much greater than those of any previous interna- 
tional Congress as the purpose for which this Confer- 
ence meets is incomparably great. 



Editorial Notes. 

The urgent appeal for funds which the American 
Fun'ds'!' I* eace Society has just made by circular letter has 

met with a generous response from a considerable 
number of our friends, but the amount received is not 
yet sufficient by nearly one-half to cover the need. The 
shrinkage in the rentable value of the property held in 
trust for the Society has been such for the past two 
years that a debt has been inevitable if we continued 
without abatement the work of distributing our various 
peace publications. It has not seemed right, under the 
circumstances of the times, to curtail the work. Indeed, 
there has been every reason for greatly enlarging and 
pushing it with all vigor. Besides this, the Board of 
Directors have decided to have a representative at The 
Hague during the time of the Conference which meets 
there in May, if the means can be secured to meet the 
expenses of the trip. The Society has beeD one of the 
chief agencies for three quarters of a century in develop- 
ing the great cause of arbitration and peace, now ripen- 
ing to fruition, and it hopes through the generosity of 
its friends not only to be able to maintain but greatly to 
increase its efficiency in tbe years to come. Will not 
all our friends help us according to their ability? G-et 
your friends to subscribe for the Advocate of Peace, 
or to become members of the Society. Gifts of any 
amount will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 
the Secretary, B. F. Trueblood, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
or to the Treasurer, Thomas H. Russell, 27 State St., 
Boston. 



Mr. de Staal, the Russian Ambassador to 
tto'conference. Great Britain, has been chosen to preside 

at the Peace Conference at The Hague. 
As the Conference is to be held at the capital of Hol- 
land, the ordinary rule governing such cases would 
have required the Conference to be presided over by the 
Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs. But the Dutch 
Government declined to undertake the task of presiding. 
The appointment of Mr. de Staal gives great satisfaction, 
especially to London. . He is the most trusted of 
Russian diplomats, a man of age and great experience, 
a gentleman of genial and charming personality, and the 
most respected of all the diplomatic corps in London. 
He will have associated with him, in the Russian dele- 
gation, Professor de Martens, of the St. Petersburg 
University, who is president of the Anglo-Venezuelan 



